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an able proficient there? Nothing certainly could be more useful, than to be well instructed in. his hopes and fears; to be diffident when others exult and, with a secret joy, buy when others think it their interest to sell. I invite all persons who have anything to say for the profitable information of the public, to take their turns in my paper. They are welcome, from the late noble inventor of the longitude 1, to the humble author of ' Strops for Razors 2 '. If to carry ships in safety, to give help to people tossed in a troubled sea, without knowing to what shore they bear, what rocks to avoid, or what coast to pray for in their extremity, be a worthy labour, and an invention that deserves a statue; at the same time, he who has found a means to let the instrument which is to make your visage less horrid, and your person more smug, easy in the operation, is worthy of some kind of good reception. If things of high moment meet with renown, those of little consideration, since of any consideration,
1  If this mean the Marquis of Worcester, the exact ascertainment of the longitude was not one of his century of inventions.   The sextant had its origin in the mind of Sir Isaac Newton, who was knighted in 1705, and living at this time, but its practical inventor was Thomas Godfrey, a glazier at Philadelphia.   Godfrey's instrument is said to have been seen by John Hadley, or that English philosopher, after whom the instrument is named, invented it at the same time, about 1730 (Morley).
2  In No. 423 was an advertisement of{the famous original Venetian Strops, neatly fixed on "hoards, now brought to the highest perfection, so as vastly to exceed all others, and for polishing and setting razors, penknives, lances, &c., are not to be paralleled.. . . Price Is. each.. .. Sold only at Mr Allcroft's, a Toy-shop, at the Bluecoat Boy, against the Koyal Exchange in Cornhill; Mr Paiston's, a Stationer, at the May Pole in the Strand; and at Mr Cooper's, a Toy-shop, the corner of Charles Court, near York Buildings, in the Strand'.   A controversy about razor-strops was carried on in advertisements in 1710, and was continued after the cessation of the Toiler.   On January 13, 1710-11, Swift told Esther Johnson that several imitations o/ that paper had appeared ; ' and one of them holds on still, and to-day it advertised against Harrison's ; and so there must be disputes which are genuine, like the strops for razors'.   In No. 509 of the Spectator, Steele again refers to ' the author of the true strops for razors'.   In a paper on advertisements in the Tatler (No. 224), Addison says, ' Above half the advertisements one meets with nowadays are purely polemical.   The inventors of " Strops for razors " have written against one another this; way for several years, and that with great bitterness.'
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